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Editorial by the Director-General ' | 


At the end of a very important debate last November, the Executive Board of Unesco 
adopted a resolution requesting me to undertake, in the immediate future, a task of 
vital importance, namely ‘to continue to take all appropriate measures to bring 
about the formation, in all Member States, of a climate of opinion favourable to 
the achievement of the objects defined in the resolution entitled “General and complete 
pogtsmagnl adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations on 20 Novem- 
ber 1959’. ’ " ; 

Since then, one event has followed on another in the diplomatic sphere and the 
whole of mankind looks hopefully, first towards one capital and then towards another, 
convinced that the dangers that lie along this road so difficult to tread will be averted 
one by one. For my part, I have pleaded’on every possible occasion, in my speeches 
and press conferences, if not the causé of disarmament in the political sense—for 
that is not within Unesco’s competence—at least the cause of that disarmament 
which will ensue, when we are at last able‘ to achieve it, from the pacification of the 
minds of men, referred to in’ Lord Attlee’s famous words which are inscribed in 
Unesco’s Constitution: ‘Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of 
men that the defences of peace must be constructed.” 

This is in fact the fundamental purpose of the*Organization’s activities at all 
times and it is often the avowed theme of our publications. It is also the hope of alt 
those who serve Unesco, whether in the Secretariat or in the various parts of the 
world. If the measures which we take are not yet fully effective, we are hardly to 
blame. 

Let me repeat what I said just after the Executive Board's session at the end of 
last year. I believe that Unesco should remain in close touch with the Sécretary- 
General of the United Nations, in order to follow any progress in the field of disar- 
mament which may be made in the months that lie aheatl. Unesco’s programme, 
as it now stands, is already directed towards the fostering of better international 
understanding andthe strengthening of peace among’ the peoples of the world, but 
we know that much remains to be done in this field. Unesco is r to respond on 
a larger scale to the tremendous néeds' manifest throughout the world in the spheres 
of education, science and culture, if it is given’ the’ means to do so. It ts ready to 
meet these needs, because it knows what they are; Unesco knows that in the struggle 
against illiteracy, a herculean labour still awaits us; it knows that in some areas 
an enormous amount of work remains to be done in order to develop the educational 
system; it knows that, in the realm of science, great; ventures in international co- 
operation have never been more necessary than now; it knows, too, that the peoples’ 
longing for culture is far from being satisfied everywhere. In a world relieved of 


1. Conclusion of the oral report made by the Director-General to the Executive Board at 
its fifty-sixth session, April 1960. 
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internationalstension, with definite prospects of a sound and lasting peace, Unesco 
ot be able to discharge its duties to the full. 
_ This T have repeated whenever I could. We are preparing ourselves, and above 
trying to prepare others, for the accomplishment of this task, but without for- 
ting the needs which the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 


World Health Organization and the other Specialized Agencies also have to 
. A problem like this is so important and of such urgency that in our conscience, 
in that of the responsible authorities in Member States, it should (if I may be 

ed the metaphor) figure constantly on the moral and spiritual order of the 






y. 

” For the first time, next autumn, the General Conference will be in a position to 
discuss vast arg for the, development of education in Asia and Africa and, at the 
same time, will be able to study educational progress in Latin America. It will 
also have an opportunity of drawing the necessary conclusions from two world-wide 
surveys, one on the main trends of scientific research, and the other on international 
relations and. exchanges in education, science and culture. I know that similar 
efforts to..explore the ground are required in other fields of Unesco’s. work, and 
particularly in mass communication and the social sciences. In all these different 
spheres of activity, we do not forget our responsibilities and are. always mindful 
of the great tug-of-war between needs and resources, on whose issue the future of 
mankind depends. 

In this connexion, my latest journeys and,recent contacts have left.me profoundly 
convinced, firstly, that there. is not,.and can never be, any lasting economic and 
social advancement without general planning, in which education at every level must 
be allotted its rightful and essential place and, secondly, that the preparation and exe- 
cution of such extensive programmes are impossible without international co-opera- 
tion, be it called ‘competitive.peace’ or ‘peaceful. coexistence’.. Methodical and 
sustained action cannot be taken without the co-ordination and the harmonious 
blending of efforts at the national level and at that of bilateral and regional agree- 
ments, which in turn lead to the co-ordination and attunement of international 
programmes and agreements, 

In fact, man’s bounden duty to survive is intimately. linked with his duty to pre- 
serve a sense of human solidarity and an attitude of generous clear-sightedness. 
For someone who has lived a long time in Rome, this cannot but call.to mind the 
Samous allegory of the stomach and the members. invoked .by Menenius Agrippa 
when he proved for all time that the ruin of part of.the community is bound to 
bring about the ruin of the rest. 

Faced with this distressing dilemma, a poet—and former. Director-General of 
Unesco—Mr. Torres Bodet, wrote; ‘I discovered the world—and it was no wider 
than my own.vision! . 

This exclamation leads me.to conclude that our own vision must indeed be ade- 
quate to the tasks we have.to perform. 


VITTORINO VERONESE 




















Survey of international relations 
and exchanges in education, 
Science and. culture 


by WitutiaM D, CaRTER 
Chief, Exchange of Persons Service 


The United Nations Economic and*Social Council (Ecosoc) will be considering, 
at its session in July, a survey of international relations and exchanges in educa- 
tion, science and culture. In July..1958 the Council invited Unesco ‘to prepare, in 
co-operation with the United Nations and interested Specialized Agencies ... a 
survey of international relations and exchanges in the field of education, science 
and culture, based on the communications received from member governments, 
including any recommendation for separate or joint action to promote further 
international co-operation in these fields’. 

As indicated in the resolution, the survey undertaken by Unesco was intended 
by Ecosoc to give essential background information as a means of helping to 
elaborate suggestions to promote further international co-operation in education, 
science and culture. With this in mind, the Director-General invited experts 
from nine Member States to meet in Paris, in order to suggest, in the light of the 
conclusions of a draft report, prepared by the Secretariat, measures which might 
be taken to further such international co-operation. In addition, a working 
party of representatives of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies 
discussed the contributions of the organizations to the survey, and any measures 
which the organizations might take through their respective governing. bodies 
in promoting exchanges related to their fields of interest. Unesco’s Executive 
Board, at its fifty-sixth session, considered the report of the Expert Committee 
and formulated for Ecosoc a series of suggestions on the further promotion of 
international relations in education, science and culture, and the particular role 
of Unesco. 

The survey prepared by the Secretariat attempts, in the relatively limited space 
of almost five hundred pages, to present a comprehensive picture of present-day 
international relations and exchanges in education, science and culture. A vast 
and complex area of international action is described in five main chapters which 
approach the subject from five different points of view. These are : 
Communication. The channels and media through which persons, material and 

information cross national frontiers. 

Organization. The institutional framework, national and international, bilateral 
and multilateral, through which international relations and exchanges are 
organized, 
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Instruments: ‘The : ene ‘within’ which international relations and 
cs ‘The $3 Hi ind  BOtaOnEDes of institutions and organizations 
aiming to stimulate intethational relations and exchanges. 
ciplines. The subject fields which are most directly concerned in international 
relations and exchanges in education, science and culture. 
Bach chapter is based on extensive factual information collected through the 
Years by Unesco from official sources together with contributions by United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies and by Member States in response to a special 
questionnaire. The index of the report makes reference to activities of 98 countries, 
39 intergovernmental organizations and 150 non-governmental organizations. 
The task of the editor of the report has been to condense the available information 
and, through the use of typical examples, to produce a summary and significant 
picture of modern developments from which useful conclusions can be developed. 
The final chapter of the report points to some of the main problems raised in the 
preceding chapters, and certain conclusions which may point to further thinking 
on the promotion of relations and exchanges. The following are some of the main 
conclusions reached. 


The scope and complexity of relations and exchanges 


The scope and scale of international relations and exchanges in education, science 
and culture have increased greatly in recent years. Improved communication, 
increased governmental participation in international ‘educational, scientific and 
cultural activities, as a means of improving mutual understanding and helping 
economic and social development, have been important factors in this growth. 
The’content and variety of relationships has grown, as more fields of intellectual 
and creative activity are considered of international concern. 

This growing variety has been reflected in the increased number of organiza- 
tions, ‘national and international; concerned with such activities. The report 
gives much information on the role of national governmental organizations, 
which act with similar organizations in other States to establish bilateral pro- 
grammes. The activities of multilateral organizations, both governmental and 
non-governmental are described, notably the work of the United Nations and 
its Specialized Agencies, in a wide range of intergovernmental co-operation in 
education, science and culture. 

The survey has also shown the special role of international non-governmental 
organizations. Some, such as organizations of workers, young people or women, 
may have their principal aim in the social, economic or religious field, but parti- 
cipation in international educational work constitutes an important part of their 
programmes. Other non-governmental organizations are particularly devoted 
to the interests of specialists, scholars or members of professions, who ‘have 
interest in developing contacts with their fellow specialists in other countries, and 
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thus have important contributions. to make in the development of international 
programmes. The report states that ‘much of the specialized knowledge and 
experience necessary to the operation of intergovernmental programmes in educa- 
tion, science and culture can often be found through non-governmental organiza- 
tions active in these fields’. 

The increased scope and scale in activities and the complexity of organizational 
relations makes it all the more desirable to improve the correlation and co-ordina- 
tion of programmes, particularly those initiated by governments and international 
governmental organizations. The conclusion is reached. that one of the most 
effective means of co-ordination lies in improved methods of collecting and disse- 
minating information on current and projected activities. 


Aims in the promotion of international exchanges 


In its descriptions of this complex field of activity, the report attempts to define 
some of the mdin aims and purposes in the promotion of international co-opera- 
tionin education, science and culture. The chief general objective is ‘to contribute 
towards the creation of peaceful relations between peoples by strengthening the 
whole system of relations in these fields’. This can be done by providing the 
means through which increased exchanges of ever-improving quality can be 
undertaken, ‘thus enabling peoples to make known to each other their educational, 
scientific and cultural achievements, and providing the basis of mutual understand- 
ing and appreciation on which further co-operation can be developed’. 

Besides this general objective, two more special aims are defined: the first is 
the promotion of the flow of ideas, persons and information across frontiers as a 
means of sharing knowledge, as a means of raising universally the level of human 
knowledge and achievement in all fields of activity. The second is to bring the 
knowledge and skills developed from high levels of achievement to the assistance 
of less privileged peoples who are seeking the means of social and economic 
development. The facilitation of this last objective is one of the main functions of 
the United Nations system. 


Further problems 


Among major problems in the further development of relations and exchanges, 
the report notes the uneven distribution and intensity of relations, with the 
greatest concentration of activity in Western Europe and North America, and 
concludes: ‘there is a clear need for the promotion of increased relations between 
countries of widely differing social, economic and cultural background’. 

The survey also shows the danger, particularly in programmes of technica 
assistance, of a ‘one-way’ traffic in the transmission of knowledge and skills 
without a complementary sharing of knowledge and insight between the donor 
and the recipient of assistance. In this respect, the survey concludes that “whereas 
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it is not always.easy to ensure a true reciprocity in scientific and technical relations 
in cases where the members of a partnership have attained unequal standards in 
such matters, the possibilities of achieving a reciprocal relationship are very 
much better in cultural fields. Whatever the technical achievements of the peoples 
concerned, all cultures represent unique and original forms of human expression, 
each of which can contribute in its own way to the range.and diversity of intellec- 
tualand artistic activity. This is a sphere in which all possible efforts should be made 
to improve the mutual effect of relations between different peoples, and the mutual 
appreciation of cultural values. This is especially important with respect to 
countries now in the process of attaining independence’. ’ 

The report also points to:the uneven distribution of communication facilities 
throughout the world and the need to assist countries in the process of economic 
development to improve such facilities, especially those which are needed for edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural purposes, e.g., newspapers, books, recordings and 
television programmes. 

But an even greater problem lies in differences in expressing ideas, e.g., language. 
This is not only related to the teaching of languages but, especially in scientific 
fields, in making an ever-increasing amount of scientific documentation interna- 
tionally accessible to specialists. Long-term solutions to this whole problem are 
urgently required. 


International normative action—the setting of standards 


In its conclusions on the current legal arrangements of bilateral and multilateral 
agreements in educational; scientific and cultural matters, the report notes the 
great increase in recent years in the number and scope of bilateral cultural agree- 
ments. Great unevenness is noted from one agreement to another as to action 
taken as a result of such agreements, as many States prefer to carry on their cultu- 
ral relations without the use of formal agreements. 

It also states that ‘the development of international legal instruments under the 
aegis of intergovernmental organizations is becoming a matter of increasing 
importance. . . . There are numerous examples of such instruments being developed 
in recent years in the programme of intergovernmental organizations along 
with the many practical forms of international co-operation in their authorized 
programme; , . . Multilateral organizations are now tending to seek ways of placing 
their activities within a broader framework on international conventions which 
express accepted. standards upon which the conduct of international relations can 
be based’... 

In certain areas, significant agreement regarding standards has been reached 
even though action in the form of legal instruments is not yet contemplated—or 
may not be applicable. ‘In many fields of activity, the demands of international 
operational, programmes, whether carried out bilaterally or multilaterally’ have 
led to the elaboration of criteria and standards on which there is a general measure 
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of agreement. Such is the case in certain exchange of persons. activities, and im 
many problems of terminology, bibliography, etc. a ¥ 
Whether the field of activity is suitable for the development of sp 
instruments or not, the survey shows the desirability of developing and 
on ‘some of the general principles which should govern educational, scienti 
and cultural relations and exchanges. . . . This is a type of activity in which man’ 
different types of organizations can participate, governmental or no 

governmental’. 

The Executive Board, in forwarding its comments on the survey to the Economi¢é 
and Social Council, also agreed to the proposal of the Director-General that the 
subject of the survey be placed on the agenda of the eleventh session of Unesco’s 
General Conference next November. At that time the report, together with such 
comments as the Economic and Social Council may wish to make, will form 
the background for a general debate by the General Conference on the further 
promotion of international relations and exchanges in education, science and 
culture. As the main purpose of the report was to present a comprehensive view 
of the subject on which to base further action by all concerned, its further conside- 
ration by Ecosoc and the Unesco General Conference should give many govern- 
ments and international organizations an opportunity to re-focus and develop 
their perspectives in this field, which is central. to the work and purposes of 
Unesco. 
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The Intergovernmental Advisory Committee on the Major Project on the Exten- 
sion of Primary Education in Latin America (Teacher Training) met in Mexico 
City from 14 to 19 March to study the results so far achieved in carrying out 
the project and to express its views on the measures proposed for 1961 and 1962. 
This third session was presided over by H.E. Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, Mexican 
Minister of Education’ and former Director-General of Unesco. Two other 
Ministers of Education, H.E. Mr. Fernando Runnebaum Quirés (Costa Rica) 
and ELE. Dr. Rafael Pizani (Venezuela), were also present. 

Of the 12 countries now represented on the committee, the following 11 sent 
delegates: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Honduras, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Peru and United States of America. Cuba, Dominican Republic 
and Venezuela were also represented. The debates were followed by observers 
from the Holy See, Italy, Spain, Sweden and Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
as well as by representatives of several international intergovernmental and non- 
governmental organizations. 

In the address which he delivered at the opening of the session, Mr. Vittorino 
Veronese, Director-General of Unesco, emphasized the importance of the meeting. 
He recalled the circumstances in which the major project had been conceived, at a 
time when 19 to 20 million Latin American children were without schools and 
teachers. Since all the governments of the region were faced with similar problems, 
it had been found both feasible and desirable to ensure that their efforts 
were harmonious and well planned by making it a really continent-wide 
project. 

Fruitful results were already to be noted. The increase of nearly 4 million in 
school populations since 1956, the creation of 90,000 extra primary teachers’ 
posts and the considerable increase in the budget appropriations for education 
provided the most striking evidence of the efforts made and the success achieved 
by the Latin American countries in the extension of primary education. 

Giving a few particularly noteworthy examples, the Director-General pointed 
out that Colombia had doubled its educational budget, that Venezuela and Cuba 
were attaching very great importance to adult education, that the authorities of 
Honduras had secured remarkable results despite very limited financial resources, 
and that Brazil and Mexico—whose populations represented nearly half the total 
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enrolled in schools. 

Rebalenaditiemaunndendnideenneniananintinttemmaietatons there 
had also been an improvement in teaching methods and school conditions. 
The responsible authorities had been at pains to plan education and to link 
up that planning with the plans. for economic and social development in 
general. 

Those encouraging results, however, should not make people forget how much 
remained to be done. The number of primary teachers was still quite inadequate 
to meet present needs; over 600,000 more were required to overcome the shortage, 
as many class-rooms and a proportionate amount of equipment. It would be 
unfair not to recognize at its true value the devotion shown by all the primary 
teachers, who had redoubled their efforts to provide an ever-growing number 
of pupils with instruction, often without thought of improving their own financial 
status. It was essential to enable those teachers to improve their qualifications, to 
help them modernize their teaching methods, and to prepare and publish the 
textbooks which they so badly needed, 

Mr. Veronese reminded his audience that the satisfaction of such needs would 
call for great sacrifices on the part of taxpayers. What made the situation parti- 
cularly difficult was the fact that the most serious school problems arose precisely 
in the countries least developed economically. ‘I consider it my duty’, said the 
Director-General, ‘to appeal to all the statesmen of this continent who are anxious 
to raise their people’s standard of living and improve their future prospects, to 
give educational problems the priority which they deserve in their discussions. 
I hope that when new agreements are being concluded, the importance of quickly 
overcoming obstacles to the development of education in this hemisphere will 
not be overlooked.’ 

In conclusion, the Director-General emphasized that the efforts of the Latin 
American countries in this field must form an integral part of a wider, universal 
campaign. The results recently obtained by the governments of those countries 
had been carefully studied by the experts brought together by Unesco a short 
time ago in Karachi, Beirut and Addis Ababa to examine similar problems in 
Asia, the Arab States and Tropical Africa. 

Dr. Torres Bodet, in his statement, recalled that when he had represented Unesco 
at the Commission on Human Rights in 1951, he had drawn attention to the 
problem of primary education, of which over half the world’s population was 
still deprived. Several years had passed since then, and the decision taken by the 
General Conference of Unesco, at its ninth session, to launch a Major Project 
on the Extension of Primary Education in Latin America had marked an impor- 
tant step forward in the battle which all the States of the world were morally 
committed to wage against a dangerous injustice. 

The committee considered a report by the Secretariat on the execution of the 
project during the period 1957-60; its attention being attracted in particular by 
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the new measures and achievements of the Member States taking part in the 

session. The following deserve special mention: 

Argentina. Adoption of the Teachers’ Charter, biving them ecsmntey: of einer’. 

re en reer entnns fer: cdcttion, we eniameutt wipsienling 

32 per cent of the national budget. 

Brazil. Increase of 1,500,000 in the number of children enrolled in primary 
schools (23 per cent). 

Colombia. Conclusion recently of an agreement between the government and indus- 
tries for the establishment of schools. 

Costa Rica. Improvement of the pensions scheme for teachers, and the considerable 
rise in the number of school enrolments (22 per cent). 

Cuba. A 40 per cent increase in the number of school enrolments in 1959. 

Ecuador. The recent establishment of an educational planning service. 

Honduras. Reorganization of the primary teachers’ salary system. 

‘Mexico. Launching of a national 11-year plan of primary education, of a pro- 
gramme for the free distribution of school textbooks and of a plan for the 
putting up of prefabricated school buildings. 

Paraguay. Execution of a school building programme. 

Peru, Preparation of an over-all development plan for education. 

Venezuela. Enrolment of 450,000 new pupils in schools since January 1958; 
establishment of teacher-training schools for 25,000 trainee teachers; building 
of new class-rooms for over 250,000 children and an increase of more than 
150 per cent in the education budget. 

Attention was drawn in the Secretariat’s report to the importance of the training 

and refresher courses due to the contributions of the Organization of American 

States, the Ibero-American Bureau of Education and the governments of Argen- 

tina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, France, Mexico, Spain and Uru- 

guay. The subjects of these courses were educational planning, statistics, educa- 
tional documentation, school inspection, and the training of primary teachers 
and of inspectors. Five hundred and eighty fellowships have been granted. 

During this session, further offers of fellowships were recorded: Italy offered 
20 and Belgium and Mexico 10 each. 

The suggestions made by the committee concerning the Proposed Programme 
and Budget for 1961-62 included the following: that the project be renamed 
‘Extension and Improvement of Primary Education in Latin America’, in order 
te make it clear that the activities concerned cover a wider field than the training 
of primary teachers; that the committee be enlarged to include representatives 
of all the 21 countries which are entitled to serve on it in rotation. 

The committee also recommended the co-ordination of national activities with 
bilateral and international programmes of economic and technical assistance. It 
expressed the hope that the governments of the States taking part in the execution 
of the project would instruct their representatives in international credit institu- 
tions to emphasize the need for granting loans for the financing of school building. 
186 





In the opinion of members of the-corimittee, it would -be desirable to study’ 
possibility of setting up an Inter-American Co-operation Fund for the i 
of education in countries where education stands in need of development. 

oi sueirvan-ahekinesadeioemmtiadiieanedeasaaremaaniel 
as it should be, fellowship holders must be chosen with care and subsequen 
employed wisely. The committee made a point of stressing those two conditi 
recommending that the salaries of fellowship holders continue to be paid 
their absence and that, on their return, the services of the new specialists be 
to the fullest advantage. 3 

Speaking at the conclusion of the committee’s work, Dr. Torres Bodet said, 
“If our countries possessed greater material resources, it would be easy to increase 
the number of State schools and this in turn, would enhance our economic poten- 
tial. But how can a nation expect to grow richer without educational advance- 
ment?.... Im preparing and carrying out: educational plans, teachers should 
be helped by the trade unions, industrialists, members of the world of finance 
and, of course, the most reliable interpreters of public opinion, for, without their 
assistance, it would be difficult to embark on a joint enterprise for uplifting 
mankind. ... Probably, many people will consider me over-optimistic im placing 
such confidence in this coalition of wills'to improve the lot of one and all. But 
we are going through a period of history in which the organization of the future 
calls for bold vision. . . . Solong as the privileged few think that the great majority 
of the world’s population can be kept in a state of ignorance, all progress will be 
precarious and in danger of destruction by disorder, either national or interna- 
tional. ... Uneseo’s major project for Latin America—aimed at giving at least 
a complete primary education to those who so far have neither class-rooms nor 
teachers—is not only a major project of one of the great agencies of the United 
Nations; it is the major project of every one of our republics. On it our life and 
our hopes for the future depend’. 
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by Augusto Péirez-Vrroria ~ 
Department of Natural Sciences 


The world-wide aspect of oceanography has been long recognized. The element 
in which it works, the sea, separates or unites (this is a matter of vocabulary o1 
viewpoint) near and distant countries and it is essentially international. In councils, 
tainly represented. Set up to solve problems directly concerning fishing and 
fisheries, several bodies, often very active, have contributed, parallel to the study 
of these problems of applied science, to basic research in marine biology, physical 
or chemical. oceanography, meteorology, etc. 

Despite this, oceanographers had vainly tried for many years to convince govern- 
ments to pay more attention to their work and their needs, and also to encourage 
young scientists to show more enthusiasm for branches of the marine sciences. 
At present, the situation is quickly changing in a favourable direction. The 
number of research workers is going up more quickly than in the past; in certain 
countries, it has doubled in recent years and governments are showing growing 
interest in this field. The first international oceanographic congress was held 
from 31 August to 12 September 1959 at United Nations Headquarters in New 
York. It:was organized by the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science under the sponsorship of Unesco and the Special Committee for Oceanic 
Research (SCOR) of the International Council of Scientific Unions. Some 1,200 
participants from 50 countries discussed nearly 500 scientific papers. 

Unesco’s Member States have not remained indifferent to this development of 
the marine sciences which have been included in the programme of the Depart- 
ment of Natural Sciences for several years. During its tenth session, the Unesco 
General Conference decided to convene in 1960 an intergovernmental conference 
to consider and adopt measures: 

1. For the joint operation by interested Member States of international research 
and training vessels for exploring the oceans more systematically than hitherto, 
for stimulating efforts in this direction, and for training specialized research 
personnel. 

2. For the initiation of an immediate programme of international co-operative 
research and training in the marine sciences to be carried out with the help 
of equipment and facilities which Member States may make available for 
the purpose. 
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Upon the invitation of the Danish Government, the conference will be held 
in Copenhagen from 11 to 16 July 1960: all of Unesco’s Member States and 
Associate Members have been invited to participate in it as well as States which, 
while not members of Unesco, belong to the United Nations. The United Nations, 
the Specialized Agencies, the International Atomic Energy Agency and inter- 
national non-governmental agencies which have a consultative status with Unesco 
and which are working in the marine sciences have been invited to send observers. 

In order to produce concrete proposals which could serve as a basis for 
discussion at the Copenhagen conference, Unesco’s Director-General convened a 
preparatory meeting which took place at Unesco House in Paris from 21 to 
29 March. Participating in this meeting were experts designated by the govern- 
ments of 25 countries, as well as observers from the United Nations, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the World Meteorological Organization and the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. Some ten international oceanographic 
organizations were also represented. 

About twenty working papers were discussed under three main headings: 

1, Programme of international co-operative research and training in the marine 
sciences. 

2. Joint operation of oceanographic vessels. 

3. Organization of the immediate joint action. Legal and administrative measures 
to be adopted. 

During a general discussion at the meeting of the usefulness of oceanographic 

research and studies, stress was placed on the importance of achieving and organi- 

zing international co-operation to develop this oceanographic research on national 

and international levels. A programme of oceanic research and surveys was 

drawn up, including a list setting forth the status of knowledge and needs in the 

marine sciences by geographic regions. 2A 

The essential role which Unesco must play in an international programme of 
training specialists in the marine ‘sciences was underlined by all participants. 
The possibility of establishing international oceanographic research institutes 
gave rise to a broad discussion. Some participants proposed the creation of one 
of these institutes in the region of the Indian. Ocean in connexion with the inter- 
national expedition prepared by SCOR for 1960-64; but the majority seemed to 
feel that the creation of these institutes could be decided later on at the time when 
the second part of the programme of international co-operation would be carried 
out. The meeting approved recommendations to Unesco and governments tending 
to improve the theoretical and practical training of specialists in existing univer- 
sities and oceanographic institutions. 

The joint use of international oceanographic vessels as an important method 
for carrying out a programme of international co-operation was thoroughly 
studied. It was suggested that, at first, Unesco should use a medium-sized vessel 
which could be employed mainly for scientific work and the training of young 
specialists in regions where oceanographic research is not systematically being 
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carried out. Eventually, this vessel could be used by a group of countries not 
possessing oceanographic vessels of their own. It was calculated that the fitting- 
out of such a ship—its lease or purchase would be made at a symbolic price— 
would cost about, $330,000 and that a comparable sum would be. necessary to 
cover annual maintenance and operation expenses. 

The experience and results obtained in this international undertaking would 
then enable a decision to be taken as to whether one should and-could go further by 
building an oceanographic vessel which could be used in a large-scale programme 
of very advanced oceanographic, geophysical and biological research. Modern 
equipment not normally possessed by nationally owned oceanographic vessels 
would contribute to the success of this research and to the very intensive training 
of young scientists. The construction and the fitting-out of such a ship would 
cost from 2 to 3 million dollars and annual expenses would amount to about 
$300,000. These figures do not include the salaries and expenses of scientists 
working on board. 

In the first phase of this programme, financing would be done under Unesco’s 
normal budget. As far as the second vessel is concerned, two possibilities have 
been proposed to finance it: either through Unesco’s normal budget, which 
seems rather Utopian, considering the size of the figures estimated; or by resorting 
to a special fund which would receive contributions from the Member States 
concerned. Another method was also suggested: the building and operation of 
a ship by a group of countries which would draw up the programme of the ship’s 
activities and finance the undertaking out of their own funds. Unesco’s role 
would be limited to assisting the creation of the required intergovernmental organi- 
zation, as was the case of the European Centre for Nuclear Research which has 
just celebrated in Geneva the tenth anniversary of its founding. 

It has also been suggested to create within Unesco an international oceanogra- 
phic commission which would be composed of representatives of Member States 
desiring to participate in programmes requiring joint action. 

Unesco, in this case, would supply necessary services to the secretariat of the 
commission, but all expenses for study and research would be met by the govern- 
ments belonging to the commission. An office of oceanography would be created 
with an appropriate number of specialists. It would have the task of carrying 
out the decisions of the oceanographic commission and it would be responsible 
for all of Unesco’s activities in the marine sciences. A committee might also be 
created to co-ordinate Unesco’s activities in this field with those of other United 
Nations agencies, particularly the Food and Agriculture Organization and the _ 
World Meteorological Organization. Consultations with international oceano- 
graphic organizations are also foreseen. 

Finally, the preparatory meeting established a draft agenda for the Copenhagen 
conference. According to the text approved by the Executive Board during its 
fifty-sixth session, the proposed agenda will be as follows: 

1. Needs and value of oceanic research and surveys. International co-operation 
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in oceanography. Prometion:of cosancgnagihis samen et s SP-entn ty 
and national level. 


2. Resetach end curvigs pecginnane! 

(a) observations; 

(b) procedure for acquiring oceanographic data; 

(c) problems requiring oceanographic observations ; 

(d) relative status of knowledge and research requirements by geographic area. 
3. General measures of standardization and intercalibration of methods I 
equipment. 

Data centres and exchange of data. 

The problem of the joint operation of international vessels. 

Organization of the immediate joint action. Legal and administrative measures 
to be adopted. 

If the proposals of the preparatory meeting are adopted by the Intergovernmental 
Conference on Oceanographic Research and by Unesco’s General Conference 
(eleventh session), they will have a very marked influence upon the programme 
of the Organization in the field of the marine sciences in 1961-62, Pending the 
result of these conferences in July and November, additional proposals concerning 
the development of studies and research in the marine sciences for the next two 
years have been submitted by the Director-General to the Executive Board. 
Budget estimates amount to $550,000; that is, eight times higher than the funds 
now foreseen for this programme. 

This figure covers the possible establishment of the Unesco oceanographic 
commission and office, and of a programme of co-operation in the regions of 
South-East Asia and the Indian Ocean in connexion with the international project 
for oceanographic research and studies undertaken by SCOR in that part of the 
world. Preliminary expenses for fitting out an oceanographic ship are also totally 
included, even though the heaviest of these expenses are foreseen only for 1962. 

A promising future thus seems to be taking shape for the marine sciences, and 
the imprint of Unesco will be clearly seen. in this future. 
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The Declaration 
of the Rights of the Child 


On November 20 1959, the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted 
unanimously a Declaration of the Rights of the Child. The new Declaration 
descends directly from an earlier and simpler statement created shortly after 
World War I, to serve as guide line for the voluntary child welfare organizations 
of that day. In 1924 it was formally adopted by the League of Nations; and in 
that form has had wide use and influence among voluntary organizations serving 
the needs of children. 

Essentially, the new Declaration is a statement for today of convictions and 
purposes in regard to child welfare that few would openly challenge. It does not 
enunciate new doctrine or untried programmes. Rather, its concern is to generate 
a new conscience and new will to act so that old problems may be more effectively 
dealt with and the new knowledge made to serve accepted objectives. 

ER SR Pee Ct Cee 

. the child, by reason of his physical and mental immaturity, needs special 
safeguards and care, including appropriate legal protection, before as well a 
erence 

1: ing neeld foc athe epectal tntepeends tats ves detet:in tes Gegare: Decks 
ration of the Rights of the Child of 1924, and recognized in the Universal Decla- 
eel nA AAR PE Ot PTTL EG 
rat aan EET HENRI 

. mankind owes to the child the best it has to give . . 

Tho 10 principles of the Declaration by means of which tania 14 to veaeien 
its debt to all children, sum up the urgent, difficult, and essential jobs prerequisite 
to the realization of child welfare. The emphasis of the very first principle, that 
‘all children without any exception whatsoever shall be entitled to these rights’, 
universalizes a responsibility to extend to our whole shrinking world the recog- 
nized and generally accepted obligations to shelter, feed, and educate the 
children to whom we are bound by various ties. 

Principle 2 makes clear that this universal obligation is not merely a legal one, 
but that facilities and opportunities shall be provided in actual performance and 
with ‘the best interests of the child’ given ‘paramount consideration’. 

The right to a name and a nationality, to the benefits of social security, are speci- 
fically enumerated—with stress on ‘special care and protection to him and his 
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mother’, and, ‘for the physically, mentally or sogially. handicapped’ the special 
ment, education and care required by his particular condition are emphasi 

Education, opportunity for play and recreation, protection against cruelty 
exploitation, including exploitation through too early, or too arduous employ> 
ment, and against practices that might foster discrimination, are enumerated a& 
further obligations for the protection of all children. . 

Most urgently challenging to the conscience of all, is a simple restatement of 

the essential condition for the enjoyment of the other rights and opportunities 
enumerated: “The child, for the full and harmonious development of his persa 
nality, needs love and understanding. He shall, wherever possible, grow up in 
the care and under the responsibility of his parents, and in any case in an atmos- 
phere of affection and of moral and material security.’ 
» Such a re-statement of the rights of the child as the Declaration provides, 
would not have been redundant at any time in the world’s history. Its pertinence 
today is special and urgent. Willingly or unwillingly, people in all parts of the 
world are more aware of each other and of the mutuality of their prospects— 
good and bad. The great and growing increase in the numbers of children in the 
world’s population, the far greater proportion they form of it, multiply their 
needs. The destructive impact of city living on many children is now known in 
the East and in Africa as well as in the Western world. The resultant impact on 
family ties and family authority, the threat to family living standards, especially 
to those of populations already deeply substandard, are among the urgent aspects 
of that pertinence, making this re-statement of the rights of the child timely, 
and the need ‘to get them recognized and acted upon obvious. This situation was 
almost certainly in the minds of members of the Assembly when they recom- 
mended: ‘Governments of Member States, the Specialized Agencies concerned 
and the appropriate non-governmental agencies to publicize, as widely as possible 
the text of this Declaration’, and the Secretary-General to publish it and have it 
widely disseminated. 

Publication and plans for widespread availability are under way in the United 
Nations, but even those resources will not prove equal to the Assembly’s purpose, 
unless fully taken advantage of by all governments, and by voluntary. agencies. 
In addition, these latter need to initiate fresh efforts of their own by selection and 
emphasis on situations particularly important to their own circumstances, such 
as the significance of child welfare programmesto Mental Health Year, for example. 

Most of all, ‘it is essential to the Assembly’s intent that publicizing of the 
Declaration. be not regarded as an end in itself, but as a means. If publications, 
discussion, pictorial appeals and all other information measures are used to 
strengthen existing child welfare enterprises, to stimulate exploration of the 
new problems in the way of achieving the Principles of the Declaration, if they 
bring wider understanding and support to those already dedicated to securing the 
rights of the child, then the new Declaration will have been a major accomplish- 
ment of the fourteenth session of the General Assembly. 
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International campaign 
to save the monuments of Nubia 


Atithe beginning of April, a French bureau of technical studies—the Bureau 
André Coyne and Jean Bellier—was entrusted by Unesco with the task of working 
out a detailed project for the preservation in situ of the great temples of Abu Simbel, 
and to make a precise estimate of the costs of the job. The bureau’s survey will 
the necessary soundings and laboratory tests. 

In this work, full account is to be taken of the recommendations made by the 
experts who were convened at Cairo by Unesco in September and October 1959, 
and who studied various solutions and decided that a dam of earth and rock 
situated at some distance from the two temples of Abu Simbel would best meet 
the requirements. The project, with detailed plans and drawings, is to be ready 
in time for the General Conference of Unesco in November... 

In a statement to the Unesco Executive Board, the Director-General, reporting 
on the first responses that he received in answer to the appeal launched on 8 March, 
declared that his appeal had won a most encouraging reception. The world press 
had endorsed the appeal. 

Through the aid of the National Commissions for Unesco, a network of national 
committees is being formed to collaborate with the International Action Com- 
mitte created by the Director-General. In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Belgium and Spain, these committees are being set up. In the United States of 
America and in France, preparatory groups are studying the formation of 
a study tour in Egyptian and Sudanese Nubia to determine how their countries 
can contribute to the campaign. A member of the Spanish national committee 
has gone to Cairo to study the problems involved. 

New membérs have joined the Committee: of Patrons established’ by the Direc- 
tor-General, among them Princess Lalla Aicha (Morocco) and Mr. Joao Neves 
da Fontoura, former Minister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil. Mr. Moritatsu Hoso- 
kawa, member of the Commission for the Protection of Cultural Property of 
Japan, has joined the International Action Committee. 

The Council of Europe is going to study the Nubian monuments problem at 
its next session. In Spain, the government is considering the possibility of offering 
a ship to serve the rescuers. 


The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago has announced that 
intends to undertake a programme of excavations and documentation over 
five-year period. 

A large exhibition, ‘5,000 Years of Egyptian Art’, organized by the 
Propaganda Service of the Belgian Ministry of Public Instruction, was inau: 
rated on 25 March in the presence of H.E. Saroite Okacha, Minister of Cultur 
and National Guidance of the United Arab Republic. Open to the public un 
22 May, the exhibition will then begin a European tour in Milan, and will 
shown in Amsterdam, Ziirich, Essen, etc. In Belgium also, a travelling exhibition 
will be shown, composed of photographs, colour slides and films on the Nubian 
monuments. 

India has offered the services of several experts for the work of saving the 
monuments. In the United States, the University of Pennsylvania has announced 
that it is planning to send an archaeological expedition in collaboration with 
the Peabody Museum of Yale University. In the United Kingdom, the Egyptian 
Exploration Society, which is already working in the Sudan, is preparing to make 
excavations ‘in the region of Kasr Ibrim in Egyptian Nubia. Poland has made 
available its Institute of Egyptology, and the International Union of Architects 
has expressed its intention of taking part in the campaign. The Belgian Govern- 
ment has included in its budget for 1960 a sum of 1 million Belgian francs as a 
contribution to the campaign. The French television organization is preparing 
a programme on the Nubian monuments which will be made available to all 
television stations in the world. Short films on the Nubian treasures, made by 
Unesco, are in demand in many countries. 

Besides these expressions of solidarity, many others could be mentioned, 
modest gifts but none the less significant, Actually, offers of help, motivated by 
good will, arrive at Unesco House every day. These are sometimes anonymous 
contributions, the value of which should not be underestimated. 










Donations for saving the monuments of Nubia may be sent to 
Unesco, Place de Fontenoy, Paris-7*, or to one of the banks 
listed at the end of this issue of the Chronicle. 
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News of the Secretariat 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


Cn. A: Mowatt Dinter Clanecsh-seasived Pestene, Thavthe, Heda. fests 
President of the Federal Republic of Germany, at Unesco House, 

Four days later, it will be remembered, the Director launched an 
appeal for’ iterriational assistance to save the monuments of Nubi 

‘On 9 March, the Director-General welcomed to Unesco House H.E. Mr. Ziada 
Arbab, Sudanese ‘Minister of Education, who was later shown over the building. 
The Director-General gave a lunche on in honour of Mr: Arbab on 10 March. 

On the same, day the Director-General received. Mr, Secrétan, Director of 
the United International Bureaux for the Protection of Industrial, Literary and 
Artistic Property, Berne, and entertained him to lunch. 

On 11 March the Director-Getieral left Paris for Mexico and the United States 
of America. Accompanied by Dr: Jaime Torres Bodet, Mexican Minister of 
Education, he visited the Patzcuaro centre, where, on 14. March, he took part in 
the third session of the Intergovernmental Advisory ittee for the Extension 
of Ba = Education in Latin America, which was presided over by the Minister. 

The Director-General broke his homeward journey at Washington, where he 
had consultations with Mr. Mannel, Acting Director of the Unesco Relations 
Staff in the Department of State, and with Mr. Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant 
Secretary in the Department. He.also held conversations with Mr. José Mora, 
Secretary-General of the Organization of American States (OAS), and with Dr. 
Luther H. Evans, former Director-General of Unesco. 

The Director-General returned to Paris on 19 March. On 23 March, he met 
Mr. Saroite Okacha, Minister of Culture and National Guidance of the United 
Arab Republic. The Minister attended a meeting of the Executive Board, where 
he thanked Unesco on behalf of his government for the work it had done to save 
the monuments of Nubia. On 30 March, Mr. Saroite Okacha was guest of honour 
at a dinner given by the Director-General. 

On 29 March, the Director-General welcomed to Unesco House Mr. Philip 
Noel-Baker, winner of the Nobel Peace Prize. 


Mr. Maheu, Deputy Director-General, replaced the Director-General from 
11 to 18 March: During this period he received, among others, H:E. Mr: Messadi, 
Minister of Education in Tunisia, and Mr. Heurtematte, United Nations Commis- 
sioner for Technical Assistance. 

He presided with Mr. Baughiet over the meeting of the Joint Committee of 
Unesco and the International Association of Universities (21 to 22 March). 
Mr. Maheu also took the chair at the meeting of representatives of the secretariats 
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of the United Nations, the Specialized'‘Agencies and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency to assist Mr. Auger, the Special Consultant, in the preparation 
of the report drawn up at the end of the survey of the main trends of scientific 
research, requested by the United Nations General Assembly (23 to 24 Match). 


Mr. Jean Thomas, Assistant Director-General, made a speech on behalf’ of the 
Director-General at the opening of the joint meeting of the Bureau of the Inter- 
national Advisory Committee on Bibliography and representatives of the Inter- 
natiotial' Advisory Committee on Documentation and Terminology in the Pure 
and Applied Sciences, which took place on 9 March. 

On 21 March, Mr. Thomas attended the meeting of the Joint Committee of 
Unesco and the International Association of Universities. 


Mr. Malcolm Adiseshiah, Assistant Director-General, received Mr. Heurtematte, 
United Nations Commissioner’ for Technical Assistance, on 14 March: Their 
conversations turned particularly upon programmes for the development of 
agriculture in Laos, Writhi ie framebvork of ectibical ‘assistance. They also 
discussed problems concerning the aid which might be given by the United Nations 
to the training centre for experts for heads of non-governmental organizations 
at the Chateau du Bois du Rocher, ’ 

Mr. Adiseshiah attended the forty-seventh session of the Technical Assistance 
Board (TAB), held in New York from 17 to 27 March. He spent the day of 
16 March in Washington, where he held a number of consultations. 


EDUCATION 


Twenty-third International Conference on Public Education 


The twenty-third International Conferetice' on Public Education, organized by 
Unesco and the International Bureau of Education, will be held in Geneva from 
6 to 15 July. Its agenda will include the three items: (a) preparation and 
issuing of the curricula of general secondary aban (b) organization of special 
education for mentally deficient children; (c) brief reports of the Ministries of 
Education on the progress of education during the school year 1959-60. 

At its twenty-first session, the International Conference on Public Education 
adopted a recommendation concerning the preparation and issuing of the curri- 
cula of primary schools; the natural. sequence to this action is the study of the 
problems nelating te, the: preputadion: snd application of curricula for secondary 
education,. 

Itsie: now. 24 years. since the ‘conference included. the. organization of special 
education in its agenda. During this time, such education has been, developed and 
transformed in many countries. It therefore seemed appropriate. to take up the 
question again and to inyite the conference to formulate a new 
taking. account of present trends, and preoccupations in this connexion. 

The reports presented: by Ministries of Education on the principal measures 
adopted ia thelt counteies. during the schol year,1959-60 will.be, published in the 
International. Yearbook of Education for 1960, prefaced by a comparative study. 
Taapeeena tetttl ginseng SERIA RERRER OO Ota 
gates. 
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Activities of the Institute for Education, Hamburg 


The. programme of work of the Unesco Institute for Education in Hamburg 
(Federal Republic of Germany) comprises: international meetings of experts; 
international pedagogical research, for which Unesco provides in some cases 
the direction and in others administrative liaison and co-ordination; seminars 
or courses of practical training for schoolteachers, teacher-training staff or 
por ey a may, ng anc ry arr py S sae nig pasiaasiga sud 
cations, including the International Review of which appears quarterly 
in three languages; ‘local work’ (activities in. concert with educators, teachers and 


cultural institutions in the. vicinity), including the operation of local, United 
Nations Information Centre. 


Meetings and seminars inscribed in the institute’s programme for the current 
year reflect the three major preoccupations of this establishment at the present 
time: (a) the study of systems, curricula and methods of post-primary education, 
with emphasis, as in previous on the age-gro 10 to 16 and on the educa- 
tional establishments for this age-group; (b) adult education; (c) edu- 
cation for international understanding, 

Three such meetings have already taken place. The first, held at the institute 
from 8 to 13 February, Syren abe msenthe Apecocam ageing: yay a 
knowledge and develop their personalities; the second, also 
from 7 to 9 March, considered the German plan for school reform as seen | 
foreign experts; the third, from 25 to 30 April, and also in Hamburg, dealt wi 
the repercussions of extended compulsory education on teaching curricula and 
content. 

Four other meetings are planned for the present year: a working ing of 
the international study group on social sciences applied to leisure, from abe 
to 2 July, probably in Yugoslavia; a course for young teachers on the role of the 
ag ae hang agh ow nansqrenmih d of international understanding, from 18 to 30 July, 
in Turkey; a seminar on social science programmes in pre-university education, 
Guen Li ie A Domeier ion Pines. Gad tent inate Ge ic chomiom 
anol. penarnenenes sia 10. Sin Pate wh Aon NAPUS, ie Moh A Pee 


Twelfth Conference of International Voluntary Work Camp Organizers 
This summer, the youth of many countries will have the opportunity of partici- 


town itself, for which enormous resources will be needed. However, they could 

usefully undertake, for example, to build a prefabricated village designed to 

offer temporary shelter to the many homeless, or to reconstruct villages near 

Agadir, especially in the mountains, agate wen/alendietoupabin tec settnatsio: 
: to disi 











and acquire, through a common task, feelings of friendship and mutual under- 


The International Work Camp Movement dates from 1920. Following the 
first world war, young people of different countries, including Germany: and 
France, combined to help rebuild devastated farms near Verdun. Today, work 
camp organizations number nearly 400,000 members throughout the world. 

There are camps in all countries, including countries economically less deve- 
loped. Young workers of different nationalities have performed countless tasks, 
among them the building of the great highway which, crossing Yugoslavia from 
north to south, will link the Greek frontier to the frontier of Austria. The last 
stretch of this huge undertaking will be begun shortly; work will commence at 
Nish, the scans of the tngifi Conttective of Intesiatiotel Voluntary Wntis Gump 
Organizers. 


A: work camp is cotnposed ofa geetp of people ‘living’ and: working together 
under very simple conditions, and performing work without pay—in particular, 
manual labour—for the benefit of a community. 

Set up in 1948, the Co-ordination-\Committee for International: Voluntary 
Work Camps,.whose offices are at Unesco House in Paris, has the task of making 
known the methods of work camps and fostering a spirit of disinterested. service, 
and a sense of social responsibility and international co-operation and under- 
standing, both between: the volunteers themselves, and between the volunteers 
and the local 

This year the conference as usual examined reports on the work of the organi- 
zations as well as current administrative and budgetary questions. But it also 
heard important reports concerning, for example, the activity of international 
work camp organizations in connexion with World Refugee Year, work camps 
in countries in process of development, and work camps in relation to maladjusted 
youth. 

Delegates also cxamined s plan to cfcete a United Nations International Volun- 
tary Service Fund (UNIVSERV). Views were exchanged on the very close co-ope- 
ration between the work camps and Ig ae wyusr Redejcupvemer eve 
it will be grants a subvention to the co-ordination committee, and 
the Unesco Gift Coupon Scheme has contributed in a large way to the success of 
international work camps in many countries by enabling young volunteers to 
meet the cost of travel and maintenance, and by helping camps to acquire neces- 
sary equipment, In the same way, centres for the training of work camp leaders 
have. been. provided with books, audio-visual aids and demonstration equipment 
through Unesco Gift Coupons, 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Jean Rostand selected to receive the Kalinga Prize 


The distinguished French biologist and moralist, Jean Rostand, a mémber of the 
Academic Francaise, was‘selected this year as the winner of the International 
Kalinga Prize for the popularization of science. 

The prize, amounting to £1,000, was instituted by the Kalinga Foundation, 
itself set up to contribute to economic, social and cultural progress in the Indian 
state of Orissa. It is provided by'a personal donation from an Indian industrialist, 


Mr. B. Patnaik. The winner is chosen annually by an international jury appointed 
by Unesco. 
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Hat SNA SY TG AO ROTEL? 8 AUR EMRE SOE ERE 


The purpose of the Kalinga Prize, created in 1951, is to offer recognition to 
scott haasenintain ak tales Gad: die te stanntitnees tein eabeean teaienend 
scientists of all nations. The previous winners of the prize have been, in chrono- 
logical. order,’ Louis. de Broglie (France), Julian Huxley (United Kingdom), 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Refresher courses for economists and sociologists in Asia and Africa 


At thé present time, when the continents of Asia and Africa ate beginning to 
develop into industrial civilizations, nothing could be more fruitful than a con- 
frontation of the old communal way of life of these vast regions with the social 
sciences, whose attention is directed towards the organization of ¢xistence in 
industrialized countries. This need is met by Unesco’s regional programmes of 
techifiical assistance, which, in otder to develop ‘education and fesearch in the 
sciences, make provision for the organization of refresher Courses for specialists 
at university level. It is less a question of instilling doctrines and methods than 
of inviting comparison between various experiments carried out in a concrete 
regional context. 

In this way, the programme of regional technical assistance. for 1960 included. 
a refresher course for economists, ge ek pmo nema Pa Ae + 
from 12 to 25 April. In this course, Unesco’s Department of Social 
Sciences was in close touch with Mrs. G. Pecson, chairman of the National Com- 
ponent oy tne tert poone ehh. hr rah: edhe 
Development and Economie Research in the University of the Philippines. The 
technical preparation of the course was entrusted to the International Economic 
Association, we ear er gem ornament maw or rac taeeatl 
fornia to direct the scientific part of the course. 

reUiresibeds wwibicipen teebeindinisth 6f walnarulty: bartding euil Wan dhdindied by 
eight specialists (four from Indonesia, two from Viet-Nam and two from Thailand), 
whose travel and living expenses were paid by Unesco. Burma, Hong Kong and 











Malaya were also invited to send participants,-and the Philippine authorities, too, 
had appointed several candidates. 

The programmes and seminars were essentially concerned with the theoretical 
and: prentionl eepecte ef ‘stdnomile! Movelopmenty of ishestannt ‘poles nd-ef 
international economic relations. | 

The dnteuest and. the signifiondoe-0f. paths sefreatier. courses: have Uéeh further 
illustrated recently by the success of the course for sociologists held from 
21 December 1959 to’'7 January 1960 at the Institute of Social Scietices of the 
ee ee eee 

Association. 0°" ° saltalciiiten 

Tbe acieatihe Mtoded ute: taivense% Professor ' T. B. Bottomore. of the 
London School of Economics, and the course consisted of three main sections: 
sociological theories and methods, directed by Mr. Bottomore; planning and 
organization of research, directed by Mr. E. A. Shils of the University of Chicago; 
the study of Asian social structures, directed by Mr. N. Srinivas, of the University 
of New Delhi. In addition, an important seminar on sociology in India’ was held 
under the direction of Mr. R. N. Salesena, director of the Institute of Social 
Sciences of the University of Agra. 

The course was attended by 35 members, including observers; the university 
sociologists taking part included 11-from India, three from Indonesia, two from 
Pakistan, and one each from Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, Singapore and Thailand. 

The subjects covered at the course included the following: the problem of 


study the transition from a traditional to a new social order, taking into conside- 
ration the implications of development. 


year. It is at present being arranged between the interested governmental and 
university authorities. It may be held at, Dakar, 


A Swiss sociologist appointed to direct the Latin American School — 
at Santiago, Chile 


At the request of the Government of Chile, and under the participation 
programme, Unesco has appointed Professor P. T. Heintz. (Switzerland).to 
replace Professor José Medina Echavarria (Mexico), whose two-year mission has 
just expired as director of the Latin American School of Sociology in Santiago, 
for a period of two years. Mr.' Heintz is already acquainted with the school, 
having been ‘sent there by Unesco on a one-year mission as sociologist, from 
March 1958 to March 1959, on the opening of the establishment. He also discharg- 
ed another mission in Latin America, more specifically in Costa Rica, Colombia 
and in Chile, in 1956. He is therefore familiar not only with the problems of the 
itself, but also with the more general problems of the region in connexion 
with social science teaching and research. 
The Latin American School of Sociology at Santiago is the first 
stitution set up, in April 1958, rer er a a a 
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(FLACSO), It is an autonomous regional centre designed to promote, with 
Unesco’s help, teaching and research at university level. Courses last two years 
and are related to general sociology, social changes, cultural anthropology, 


mas at the latest ceremony, an inctease of 14.0n the previous figure: 
In addition to Mr. Heintz, two other professors have been made available to 


M. S. Andrzejewski; of the. Brunel College of Technology in London, who has 
ee eee Alfred Métraux, now back at Unesco 
Headquarters. . 


CULTURAL a 


Improvement in the teaching of art and music 


Unesco assists’and. encourages its Member ‘States in studies and experiments 
which will help raise the cultural level of life, in particular by placing 
teaching materials for atts and crafts at the of the competent authorities. 
It was with ‘this in mind that the International Society for Education through 
eee the International Society for Music Education (ISME) were 
tO prepare lists of study materials and teaching aids available in the 

field of art and music education in order to develop their teaching. In 
the former has prepared an International Listing of Teaching Materials in Art 
cep: Her ey -Onrnetomnatng re rare yeertenraree ae 


"Teachers and teaching statis and inbtiutes may. obtain copies of the’ first of 


Cologne-Klettenberg (Federal Republic 'of Germany). , 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


Denmark adheres to the agreement on the importation of educational, scientific 
and cultural materials 


The iadieaenes af Debteattcs0-the agmennation’the:importeti¢n of educational, 
scientific and cultural materials ‘was announced by Unesco on 5 April after the 
Danish Ambassador to the United Nations, Mr. ‘Aage Hesselund Jensen, had - 
deposited the formal instrument of accession. Under this agreement, sponsored 
by Unesco, books, newspapers, magazines, works of art and.a wide range 
other educational, scientific and cultural materials are sbadidnuaily? oats exempt 
from all import duties. The agreement also grants duty-free entry to newsreels 
educational films, sound recordings and articles for the Mindy tbonadeneiee 

institutions. In addition, governments undertake to graat the import 
licences and foreign exchange necessary for the purchase of publications by 
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public libraries. Internal taxes on imported materials may not exceed those charged 
on similar domestic products. 


The adherence of Denmark to the agreement brings the number of count 
applying its provisions to 32. 


(rw of 


2 


Measures to facilitate the circulation of works of art 


Many obstacles still impede the circulation of the works of living artists, U 
recently invited its Member States to examine measures which might improve 
situation, on the basis of a report prepared in co-operation with the Internatio 
Association of the Plastic Arts. The measures mentioned in the report are 
particularly to reduce or to suppress: customs duties, which in some cases reach 
75 per cent ad valorem; internal taxes; extremely complicated customs formalities ; 
the need to obtain licences and to furnish guarantees in the case of temporary 
“het meee 

The following particular recommendations are made: the attribution to the 
artist of foreign exchange necessary to meet the expenses of organizing exhibi- 
tions abroad; exemption from internal taxes; simplification of the formalities of 
import and export; the provision of special regulations for works accompanied 
by their artists; so that they can be imported as personal possessions without 
duties or formalities. 

The International Association of the’ Plastic Arts considers the two following 
measures immediately essential in order to facilitate the free circulation of the 
works of li artists: (a) establishment of special regulations for the import 
and export of works accompanied by their artists ; (6) simplification of formalities, 
pepe ccd ay coger wee bid heroin” in me a 
tion of the Plastic Arts to attest that the works are'those of living artists. 

Finally, the report, which has recently been sent to Member States, recommends 
the application of the agreement on the importation of educational, scientific 
and cultural materials as a measure which could facilitate the circulation of 
the works of living artists. 
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The publication i in English of Volume II of Unesco’s series of reference works 
entitled World. Survey of Education was announced here at the time—at the 
beginning of last year. 1 This volume, devoted to the first educational level (pre- 


‘school and primary education) has now) been issued in French.? Rather than 


again review the contents of this copious volume, avert rom: pentarokio.te 
give to Chronicle readers the conclusions which the Unesco Secretariat, afte 
analysing a large quantity of documentation, has reached concerning the 
development of education throughout the world between 1950 and 1954, 

It is estimated that there are approximately 550 million children, aged 5 to 14 
years in the world today. The total number of boys and girls attending primary 
and secondary schools may be estimated at about 300. million. In other words, 
only slightly more than half of the world’s children are receiving any kind of 
schooling. Statistics are. lacking for many countries, but some idea of the, pro- 
gress achieved in school enrolment during the period 1950-54 may beobtained by 
comparing the enrolment figures for 93 countries or territories, each with 500,000 
or mors inhabitants, and together representing about 95 per cent of the world’s 

population. 

The totals in the table show that 48 per cent of school-age children were enrolled 
at school around 1950, and 55 per cent in 1954. Interpreting such general data 
with all necessary caution, the main conclusion is that the world’s school provi- 
sions are expanding more rapidly than the population—and that during the years 
under review we have succeeded in passing the half-way mark. 

There was an increase in primary school enrolment amounting to about 16 per 
cent, but a larger increase (over 35 per cent) in secondary school enrolment. 
As was to be expected, the largest relative increases are found among educationally 
less developed countries. In the educationally more advanced countries, where 
education can be considered as available to all, the level of school enrolment has 
kept pace with the increase of the school-age population (5 to 14). The group of 
countries with the highest literacy rates show little or no increase in enrolment at 
the primary school level, but show a substantial increase of enrolment at the 
secondary level. 

Obviously, an increase in school enrolment does not necessarily denote any 
qualitative improvement. We cannot determine, except through such limited indi- 
cators as the pupil-teacher ratio, whether the quality of education has remained 


See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. V, No. 3, March 1959, pp. 78-9. 
; PAS ene L’Enseignement du Premier Degré, 1,445 pp., $26,£6.10 s. (stg.), 
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constant, improved, or declined in different countries. It is»evident; however, 
that recent efforts to expand the quantity of education, in the face of shortages 
of money, teachers and school buildings, have led to an uneasy and’ shifting 
relationship between quantity and quality. Educational authorities—in countries 
with the highest enrolment as well as in countries with the lowest—have had to 
choose between leaving children out of school and adopting expedients they 
deplore: excessive numbers of pupils per teacher, teachers without proper educa- 
tion and training, double or triple shifts of pupils with curtailed hours of schooling. 
One soon gains the impression from‘ statements made in educational journals 
and at conventions of educators that even in countries with the best developed 
educational facilities the school system is in serious danger of failing in its mission, 
at any rate when taken in conjunction with educational standards that ate rising 
steadily each year. The danger is a teal one in view of the growing number of 
children and the competing demands on national resources. Constant warnings 
and appeals to public opinion appear to be necessary to secure for the schools 
adequate resources for healthy development. 

At post-primary and higher levels the balance between quality and quantity 
of schooling is even harder to secure than at the primary level. The countries 
with the largest post-primary and higher enrolments are, in general, those most 
highly developed economically; and yet the demands for education in these 
countries are still not met nor is the school output sufficient to meet national 
requirements. Educators claim not only that the abilities of thousands of young 
people are wasted through their failure to obtain all the instruction they are 
capable of absorbing, but also that the post-primary schools do not impart an 
adequate cultural background and understanding of the world, and do not 
train enough specialists to meet the needs of a constantly changing and increas- 
ingly complex technological civilization. 

Those less developed countries that have attained appreciable post-primary 
and higher enrolments are faced with a different set of problems. Most of the 
pupils demand an education that will give them a higher social status and an 
opening to white-collar jobs; the quality of the education is sometimes indiffe- 
rent, and the traditional white-collar occupations are already overcrowded. Mean- 
while, there are extreme shortages in most of the skills and professions needed 
for economic and social development. As a result, many of these countries are 
trying to direct post-primary education into new channels—a task requiring 
difficult changes in the outlook of young people and their families. 

As far as inequalities in education based on sex, ethnic group, urban or rural 
environment, or income are considered, there is not adequate statistical infor- 
mation to show whether major changes have occurred since 1950. Girls, country 
children, and members of other handicapped groups have unquestionably benefited 
from the general expansion of éducation. Moreover, there has lately been a 
remarkable increase in legislative and administrative measures designed to elimi- 
nate discrimination; very few countries now adhere to an openly discriminatory 
policy. Such measures will no doubt have an important long-range effect but 
there is at present very little quantitative evidence to show whether, over the past 
four or five years, handicapped groups have come appreciably closer to equality. 
An exception may be made in favour of female education in many countries and 
territories, the gap between male and female enrolment is clearly narrowing, and 
statistics for literacy by age groups indicate that this trend set in a long time since. 











A. special number.(Vol. X, No. 1) of the review. Jmpact.of Science on Society, 
which Unesco. publishes every three; months in English and French, ! has been 
devoted to information processing, 

In an. article.entitled “Computers and automation’, E. L. Harder, director of 
the Analytical. Department. of the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, East 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (USA), describes the increasingly important part played 
by electronic computers in industry and business. He considers the great improve- 
ments. constantly being made in them and gives the reader an idea of what the 
scientific organization of tomorrow’s world will be like. 

The second study in this issue is by Mr. D. Y. Panov, professor at the Moscow 
Institute of Physics and. Technology, organizer and first director of the All-Union 
Institutes for Scientific aud Technological Documentation of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Its title is: ‘Machine translation and the human being’. 
Mr. Panov recalls that translation is an essential problem of our age; our finding 
a solution to it will determine our knowledge of current events throughout the 


calculations, is an enticing solution for the problem of translation. 

Mr, E. Delavenay, chief of the Documents and Publications Service of Unesco, 
discusses the research and organizational problems involved in machine transla- 
tion of languages. Within limits, translation is henceforth possible by means of 
electronic machines of the ‘ordinator’ type. In order for it to be carried out in 
practice, for its limits to be extended and for theoretical knowledge to be drawn 
from it, two types of work must be undertaken; the scientific training of men in 
the disciplines of applied linguistics and the form of programmes for the 
translating machine. This is a collective, internati task par excellence and 
belongs to a field of the human sciences in which the observation methods of the 
natural sciences have an especially important part to play. 

In\this same. issue, Mr. Pierre Auger, professor of physics at the Sorbonne, 
formerly director of the Department of Natural Sciences of Unesco and special 
consultant to the Secretary-General of the United Nations and the Director- 
General of Unesco, publishes an article on “The scientific attitude: a possible 
misunderstanding’, In modern science, essential phenomena occur at a microsco- 

pic level, at that of nuclei, atoms and molecules; and the solution for the problems 
Ue natal totale AUR tices Ae, be baad fm aleteien aud ahora? Immediate 
actions on a large scale, which played so important a part in earlier theories, have 
become mere aggregates of elementary actions; and we must be able at least 
to conceive of the detailed causal sequence, unbroken in time and space, which 
links the initial fact with the final result. Types of action which do not conform 
to these rules are not acceptable to the scientific mind. Mr. Auger thinks that 
these remarks should help to remove misunderstandings which often arise between 
scientists and those who, in perfect good faith, would like to bring quite incompa- 
tible observations and theories within the range.of science. 

The issue also contains a report concerning the International Conference on 
Information Processing organized in Paris last year by Unesco. It was written 
by Mr. §. de Picciotto, now an engineer with the IBM Corporation (France). 


1. Annual subscription: $1.75, 9/6 (stg), 4,50 NF.; per copy: $0.50, 2/6 (stg)., 1,25 NF. 
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News of the National = 


AMERICA 


Colombia. By decree of 14 January 1960 the Colombian National Commission was 
reorganized and its Executive Board ‘was appointed. Five working committees 
were established. Provision was made for regional committees, a permanent 
secretariat and the incorporation of various organizations active in educational, 

The Executive Board has a membership of eight, including the Minister of 
Education and three ex-Presidents of the Republic: Dr. D. Echandia, Dr. L: Gomez 
and Dr. E. Santos. 

The following working committees have been set up: Education, Natural 
Sciences, Social Sciences, Cultural Activities and a committee on international 
understanding. Each working committee is in turn subdivided into several sub- 
committees composed of specialists. In addition, several regional committees 
have already been established. 


Mexico. The Mexican National Commission was reorganized by presidential 
decree of 12 January 1960. President of this commission is H.E. Dr. Jaime Torres 
Bodet, Minister of Education and a former Director-General of Unesco. Other 
officials are: Mrs. Amalia de Castillo Ledon, Under-Secretary for Cultural 
Affairs in the Ministry of Education (vice-president); Mr. Jorge Castaneda, 
Director of International Organizations (representative os the Foreign Ministry); 


tion, Ministry of Education (secretary-general); Mr. Juan Gabriel Espinosa de 
los Monteros (assistant secretary). The standing committee of the National Com- 
mission consists of these officials and also of the chaitmen and rapporteurs of 
the various working committees. Four of the latter have been established: Educa- 
tion, Natural Sciences, Social Sciences and Cultural Activities. In addition, provi- 
sion is made for the formation of regional committees. 


Nicaragua. Colonel Rafael E. Perez-Luna has been appointed Permanent Delegate 
to Unesco. 


United States of America. A variety of decisions and fruitful discussions marked 
the forty-second meeting of the National Commission’s Executive Committee, 
held in Washingion in February. 

Mr. Robert H. Thayer, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for the co- 
ordination of international educational and cultural relations, reported on the 
activities of his services. These activities, he said, are to be extended and co-ordina- 
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with thevefforts df different non-govertimental groups. Particular attention is 
ing given to the development of relations between governmental and private 
heres and to defining their respective responsibilities. Projects developed up 
now are concerned in particular with the organization of surveys of cultural 
ivities in other countries, the orientation of Americans going abroad and the 
blems involved in educational exchanges—as regards both American institu- 
ns and foreign students in the United States. 

_ Also present at the meeting was Mr. Horace Henderson, Deputy Assistant 

of State for International Organization Affairs, who gave details of the 

ition and preparatory work of the United States delegation to the next 

ion of the Unesco General Conference, next November. He gave assurances 

that the delegation would be set up within the next two months, thus allowing time 

for working meetings in liaison with the National Commission and with its 
Programme Committee. 

The Executive Committee reaffirmed its desire that the eighth National Confe- 
rence of the commission should examine the problem of Africa. It also took note 
of measures to be taken regarding the participation of the United States in the 
International Campaign to save the Monuments of Nubia, and authorized its 
chairman, Dr. Dix, to set up a working party to prepare the establishment of 
a special national committee. 

A further exchange of views concerned the work of the seventh National 
Conference and the recommendations of its Programme Committee. Dr. Dix 
reported on the recent Regional Conference of Asian National Commissions, 
which he had attended at Manila. Discussion also took place on the possible 
contributions of Unesco and the National Commission to the programme of the 
New York World Fair in 1964, on the Citizens Consultation Programme and on 
the organization of the annual meetings of the commission. 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 


China. Mr. Nai Wei Chang, secretary-general of the National Commission, spent 
three weeks at Paris Headquarters in March. Mr. Chang is also director of the 
Department of International Cultural Affairs in the Ministry of Education at 
Taipeh and of international law and international relations at the 
University of Taiwan. As a member of the Chinese delegation he has attended 
several sessions of the General Assembly of the United Nations, and last January 
Rertieniennsiy tee Rewream: Caparenee of: enen Natonel Comnaiasions: at 


New Zealand. The chairman of the New Zealand National. Commission, 
Mr. C. E. Beeby, who was recently appointed Ambassador in Paris, has had to 
relinquish his office of chairman. In this post, as in that of Director of Education, 
he has been replaced by Mr. Arnold Campbell. 


ARABIC-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 


Morocco. The National Commission has a 1960 budget of 11 million Moroccan 
francs, which ‘will be utilized for the development of its activities, inter alia, 
Arabic editions of Unesco publications, for which it will undertake translations ; 
the establishment of Unesco Clubs in the main cities ; the organization of seminars; 











the publication, with the assistance of a Subvention already granted by Unesco, 
of a pamphlet about the National Commission itself; wehcvonmbc Ay other 
Arab National Commissions and with the Secretariat on the problem of adapting 


teaching in Morocco to the Arabic de Cink. 7 Reddo of the. work of the 
Co-ordination Bureau set up at the Fi 


United Arab Republic. H.E. Dr. Abdel Aziz Hamed el Koussy, Technical Adviser 
to the Ministry of Education, has been appointed Permanent Delegate to Unesco, 
with ambassadorial rank. 

Mr. Salama Hammad, former Cultural Counsellor at the Embassy of the 


United Arab Republic in Washington, has been appointed secretary-general of 
the National Commission. 


EUROPE 


Federal Republic of Germany. Dr. Wilhelm Platz, secretary-general of the National 
Commission from 1 May 1955 to 1 April 1960, paid a last official visit to the 
Unesco Secretariat from 14 to 16 December 1959. 


Netherlands. By Royal Decree of 8 February 1960, 15 new members were appointed 
to serve on the National Commission for a period of four years, replacing an 
equal number of members whose term of office had expired, or who had retired 
for other reasons. Dr. Bender remains chairman of the commission. Mr. H. J. Ban- 
nier has succeeded Professor F.L.R. Sassen as vice-chairman. Mr. B. J. E. M. 
Hoog, who has been appointed a member of the commission, has been succeed- 


ed as secretary-general by Mr. J. J. van Loosdrecht, assistant secretary-general, 
during recent years. 


Nordic countries. During his official visit to Denmark, Finland, Norway and 
Sweden in January and February this year, the Vice-President of India, HLE. Sir 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, gave a series of lectures on the Major Project on 
Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. The first of these 
took place on 26 January at the University of Oslo, organized by the Norwegian 
National Commission in co-operation with the Norwegian Students’ Association. 
The second lecture was given on 29 January at the University of Copenhagen, 
under the auspices of the Danish National Commission. In Stockholm, the 
Swedish National Commission organized a General Information Conference on 
the East-West Major Project; at this meeting, which took place on 1 February, 
Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan was accompanied by the Prime Minister of Sweden, 
Mr. Tage Erlander, and Professor Hilding Eek, a member of the Executive Board 
of Unesco and chairman of the Swedish East-West Committee. The following day, 
Sir Sarvepalli lectured at the University of Uppsala. On 4 February the Vice- 
President of India was the guest of the Finnish National Commission, and spoke 
at the University of Helsinki after an address of welcome delivered by 
Mr. R. H. Oittinen, chairman of the National Commission. 


United Kingdom. Mr. Ronald Morrison, secretary of the National Commission, 
has been appointed Permanent Delegate to Unesco. He is to remain resident in 
London and will come to Paris whenever consultations are necessary with the 
Secretariat or with Permanent Delegations. Mr. Patrick Laver, Secretary at the 
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British Embassy in Paris, is to be Delegate. Mrs. Edith O. Mercer, of 
the Colonial Office, responsible for 


who is for liaison with the Unesco Secretariat, 
was at Headquarters from 16 to 18 March. 


Yugoslavia.” Mrs. L. Lovric, a member of ite National Commission, visited 
the Unesco Secretariat for three weeks in March. Her mission was in connexion 


with the execution of the fellowship programme in Yugoslavia. 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, MEETINGS 


AND SEMINARS 
May, June and July 1960 


1. This is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized by Unesco 
for May, June and July 1960. 
2. This time-table does not include meetings summoned by the United Nations, the Specialized 
Agencies, and various international organizations, to which Unesco has been invited to send 
representatives or observers. 
3. Meetings subsidized, though not convened by Unesco, are marked by an asterisk in the margin. 
4. Any changes in this time-table will be notified in later issues of the Unesco Chronicle. 


6-8* 


9-11* 


9-21 
10-11 
11-18 
13-14 
and 18 
16-22 
19-20 


24-2 June 


30-2 June 


Dates not 
fixed 


JUNE 


13-19 
13-29 


Seventh session of the International Advisory Committee on 
Research in the Natural Sciences Programme of Unesco. 
Meeting of experts for the preparation of the ecological map 
of the Mediterranean Basin (convened jointly by Unesco/ 

FAO). 
International Music Council (Executive Committee). 
Sub-committee on Cartographic Problems in the Arid Zone. 
International Commission for a History of the Scientific and 

Cultural Development of Mankind: meeting of the Bureau 

and Author-Editors. 

Committee of Experts on Neighbouring Rights (convened 
jointly by Unesco/Berne Copyright Union/ILO). 

Sixteenth session of the Advisory Committee on Arid Zone 

Research. 

General symposium on arid zone 
Sub-committee on Socio-economic Problems in the Arid Zone. 


International seminar on the access of workers to education 
and culture (convened by the National Commission of Ru- 
mania with the financial help of Unesco). 

Extraordinary session of Expanded Advisory Committee on 
Arid Zone Research. 

Meeting of experts on educational opportunities for girls in 
Africa. 


Meeting of the committee elected by the sixth Conference of 
Non-governmental Organizations approved for Consultative 
Arrangements with Unesco. 

Seventh Conference of International Non-governmental Orga- 
nizations approved for Consultative Arrangements with 
Unesco. 

International seminar on the development of adult education 
in industrial enterprises (convened by the National Commis- 
sion of Czechoslovakia with the financial help of Unesco). 


Symposium on cell biology and growth inhibition. 

Meeting of the committee of governmental experts on a draft 
international convention and draft recommendations on the 
various aspects of discrimination in education. 


Place 


BUCHAREST 


COTONOU 


PRAGUE 
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JUNE (contd.) 

19-20 Meeting of consultants for the cell biology programme. 

29-1 July ___ Meeting of television programme directors in the service of 
international understanding. 

JULY 

4-5 Meeting of the Headquarters Committee: thirtieth session. 

4-9 Meeting of editors of educational journals. 

4-13 Meeting of experts on social science teaching to social workers 
(convened jointly by United Nations/Unesco). 

6 Unesco/IBE Joint Committee. 

6-15 . Twenty-third International Conference on Public Education. 

8-9 Fifth session of the International Advisory Committee on 
Marine Sciences. 

11-16 Intergovernmental Conference on Oceanographic Research. 

28-4 August International. Conference on Physics Education (convened 
jointly by Unesco/OEEC). 
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Donations to save the monuments 





Everyone can: help 
to. save 
the monuments of Nubia 


of Nubia may be sent to Unesco, place de Fon- 


tenoy, Paris-7° or to.any of the banks listed below. Cheques, money orders, eétc., 
should be made payable to Unesco (Nubia Account). Donations may be made in 


any currency. 


Afghanistan, Da Afghanistan Kabul. 

Albanie, State Bank of Albania, Tirana. 

Argentina, The First National City Bank 
of New York, Buenos Aires. 

Australia, Commonwealth Trading Bank of 
Australia, Sydney, NSW. 

Austria, Creditanstalt-Bankverein, Wien 1. 

Belgique, Banque de la Société générale 
de Belgique, Bruxelles 1. 

Bidlorussie (RSS de), Banque d’Etat de 
l"URSS, Moskva, 

Bolivia, Banco Central de Bolivia, La Paz. 

Brésil, The First National City Bank of 
New York, Rio de Janeiro. 

Bulgarie, Banque. nationale de  Bulgarie, 


Burma, Lloyds Bank Limited, Rangoon. 
Cambodge, Banque de I’Indochine, Phnom- 
Penh. 


Canada, The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Ceylon, The Chartered Bank, Colombo I. 

Chile, The First National City Bank of 
New York, Santiago de Chile. 

China, Bank of Taiwan, Taipeh. 

Colombia, The First National City Bank 
of New York, Bogoté. 

Costa Rica, Banco Anglo-Costarricense, 
San José. 

Cuba, The First National City Bank of 
New York, La Habana. 

Denmark, Kjobenhavns Handelsbank A/S, 
Kgbenhavn. 

Ecuador, Banco Central del Ecuador, Quito. 

El Salvador, Banco de Comercio de El 
Salvador, San Salvador. 

Espafia, Banco Hispano-Americano, Madrid. 


Ethiopia, State Bank of Ethiopia, Addis 
Ababa. 

Finland, Helsingfors Aktiebank, Helsinki. 

France, Société générale, Agence AG, Paris; 
Compte courant postal n° 11.723-16, 
Paris. 


Germany (Federal Republic of), Deutsche 
Bank AG, Frankfurt am Main. 

Ghana, Barclays Bank DCO, Accra. 

Gréce, Banque commerciale de Gréce, 
Athénai. 

Guatemala, Bank of London & Montreal 
Ltd., Guatemala. 

Guinée, BNCI, Konakry. 

Haiti, Banque nationale de la République 
WHaiti, Port-au-Prince. 

Honduras, Banco de Honduras, Tegucigalpa, 
Dc. 


Hongrie, National Bank of Hungary, Buda- 


pest. 

India, Lloyds Bank Ltd., New Delhi 1. 

Indonesia, Bank of Indonesia, Djakarta. 

Iran, Bank Melli, Head Office, Téhéran. 

Iraq, Ottoman Bank, Baghdad. 

Israel, Bank Leumi Le-Israel, BM, Haifa. 

Italie, Banco di Roma, Roma. 

Japan, The First National City Bank of 
New York, Tékyé. 

Jordan, Ottoman Bank, Amman. 

Korea, The Bank of Korea, Seoul. 

Kuwait, British Bank of the Middle East, 
Al Kuwait. 

Laos, Banque de I'Indochine, Vientiane. 

Liban, The First National City Bank of 
New York, Beyrouth. 

Liberia, The Bank of Monrovia, Monrovia. 

Libya, Barclays Bank DCO, Tripoli. 
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Luxembourg, Banque générale du Luxem- 
bourg, Luxembourg. 


Malaya (Federated States of), The First 
National City Bank of New York, 
Kuala Lumpur. 

Maroc, BNCI (Afrique), Rabat. 

México, The First National City Bank of 
New York, México DF. 


Monaco, Lloyds Bank (Foreign) Ltd., 
Monte-Carlo. 

Nepal, Nepal Bank, Katmandu. 

Netherlands, Amsterdamsche Bank NV, 
*s-Gravenhage. 

New Zealand, Bank of New Zealand, 
Wellington, Cl. 

Nicaragua, Banco National de Nicaragua, 
Managua. 

Nigeria (Federation of), British Bank of 
West Africa, Lagos. 

Norway, Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo. 

Panamd, The First National City Bank of 
New York, Panama. 

Pakistan, Lioyds Bank Ltd., Karachi. 

Paraguay, The First National City Bank 
of New York, Asuncién. 

Peri, The First National City Bank of 
New York, Lima. 

Philippines, The First National City Bank 
of New York, Manila. 

Pologne, Bank Handlowy w Warszawie SA, 
Warszawa. 

Repiblica Dominicana, Banco de Reservas 
de la Repéblica Dominicana, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

République arabe unie, The First National 
City Bank of New York, Cairo (Egypte); 
Banque de Syrie et du Liban, Damas 
(Syrie). 
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Roumanie, Banque d’Etat de la République 
populaire roumaine, Bucuresti. 

Saudi Arabia, The First National City 
Bank of New York, Jeddah. 

Sierra Leone, Barclays Bank DCO, Free- 


town. 

Singapore, The First National City Bank 
of New York, Singapore. 

Somaliland, Banco di Roma, Mogadiscio. 

Sudan, Barclays Bank DCO, Khartoum. 

Sweden, Stockholms Enskilda Bank, Stock- 
holm 16. 

Suisse, Banque populaire suisse, Ziirich. 

Tchécoslovaquie, Stétni Banka Ceskoslo- 
venska; Praha 3. 

Thailand; \The Siam Commercial Bank, 


Bangkok. 

Tunisie, BNCI (Afrique), Tunis. 

Turquie, Banque ottomane, direction, An- 
kara. 


Ukraine (RSS d’), Banque d’Etat de l'URSS, 
Moskva 


United Kingdom, Lloyds Bank (Foreign) 
Ltd., 10 Moorgate, London, EC2. 

URSS, Banque d’Etat de 1’URSS, Moskva. 

Uruguay, The First National City Bank 
of New York, Montevideo. 

USA, The First National City Bank of 
New York, 55 Wall Street, New York 
15. 

Venezuela, The First National City Bank 
of New York, Caracas. 

Viét-nam, Banque frangaise de l’Asie, Sai- 


gon. 

West Indies (Federation of the), Barclays 
Bank DCO, Port of Spain (Trinidad). 
Yougoslavie, Banque nationale de la Répu- 
blique fédérative populaire de Yougo- 

slavie, Beograd. 
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AFGHANISTAN 

Pan Press Department, 
Royal Afghan Ministry of 
Education, 


ALBANIA 
N. Sh, Botimeve, Nain Frasheri, 
TIRANA. 


ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana §S.A., 
Alsina 500, 

Buenos AIRES. 


AUSTRIA 
Verlag Georg Fromme & Co., 


we 


BELGIUM 
Office de 


casilla 972, 
La Paz. 

BRAZIL 
F Getilio Vargas, 
186 Praia de Botafogo, 
caixa postal 1, 


BULGARIA 
Raznotznos, 1, Tzar Assen, 
Sorta. 


CHILE 
Editorial Universitaria S.A., 
avenida B. O’Higgins 1058, 
casilla 10220, 
SANTIAGO. 
CHINA 
The World Book Co. Ltd., 
99, omy gee South Road, 
TaIrsH, Taiwan (Formosa). 
COLOMBIA 


Libreria Central, 
Carrera 6A 2.° 14-32, 
BocorA. 


COSTA RICA 
I y Libreria 


S.A., 
apartado 1313, 
San José. 


CUBA 

Libreria Econémica, 

Pte. Zayas 505-7, apartado 113, 
La HABANA, 


EL SALVADOR 
Manuel Navas & Cia., 
1. * avenida Sur 37, 
SAN SALVADOR. 


ETHIOPIA 
International Press Agency, 
P.O. Box 120, 
Appis ABABA. 
FINLAND 
Aka‘ 
2 Keskuskatu, 
HELSINKI. 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS : NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 





HUNGARY 
Kultura, P.O. Box 149, 
Buparesr 62. 


Tokyo. 


JORDAN 
J 


Dar-ul-Kutub, 


Salt 
P.O. 


Box 66, 











KOREA 
Korean National Commission 
for Unesco, 
P.O. Box Central 64, 
SEOUL. 
J. 


Momolu Kamara, 
69 Front and Gurley Streets, 
MONROVIA, 


LUXEMBOURG 
Paul 


MOROCCO 
Centre de diffusion 
documentaire du BEP! 
B.P. 211, 
RABAT. 


NETHERLANDS 

N.Y. cos ee ee 
Lange V ‘oorhout 9, 
*s GRAVENHAGE. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Unesco Publications Centre, 
100 Hackthorne Road, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 


NICARAGUA 
Libreria Cultural Nicaragiiense, 
calle 15 de Septiembre 115, 
MANAGUA, 


NIGERIA 


C.M.S. (Nigeria) Bookshops, 
P.O. Box 174. 
Lacos. 


NORWAY 
AS. Bokhjernet, 
Stortingsplass 7, 
Osto. 


Unesco Book 
character. For 


PAKISTAN 
The West-Pak Publishing 


. Ltd., 
Unesco Publications House, 


P.O. Box 374., 
56-N Gulberg 


PANAMA 
Cultural Panamefia, 
Specie "Ne .? moe’ 2018 
al correos ’ 
PanamA, 

bay on sap 

de Salvador 

calle Pte. Franco 39/43, 
ASUNCION. 

PERU 
*ESEDAL - Snag de Servicios’, 
Dpto. de Venta 
avenida Tacna 4, ofic. 51, 
casilla 


PHILIPPINES 
Philippine 
1104 Castillejos, 
P.O. Box 620, 
MANILA. 


Co. Inc.. 


POLAND 

Osrodek Rozpowszechniania 

Wydawnictw Naukowych PAN, 
Palac Kultury i Nauki, 
WARSZAWA, 

PORTUGAL 
Dias & Andrade Lida., 
Livraria Portugal. 
rua do Carmo 70, 
Lisnoa. 

RUMANIA 
Cartime 


X, 
Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, 
P.O. Box 134-135, 
BUCARES$TI. 


SINGAPORE 

See Malaya (Federation of). 
SPAIN 

Libreria Cientifica Medinaceli, 

_—, de Medinaceli 4, 
Fer The “Courier” : 

Ediciones ibesuacunipanns 

S.A., 
Pizarro 19, 
MAaprIp. 


SWEDEN 

A/B C.E. Fritzes Kungl. 
Hovbokhandel, 

Fredsgatan 2, 
SrockHoim 16. 

For ‘The Courier’: 
Svenska U 
Vasagatan 15-17, 
StocxHotm C. 


SWITZERLAND 
Rambtrewe 
ZORICH. 


Payot, 
40, rue du Marché, 


Industrial Colony, 





UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Shaik’s Bookstore (Pty) Ltd., 
Libri Building, 


Church Street, 
P.O. Box 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
La Renaissance d’Egypte, 

Sh, Adly-Pasha, 

Camo (Egypt). 


ar KINGDOM 





~. 
ta. eam ai ease 


dg 


URUGUAY 
de Cooperacién 
Cientifica América 
bulevar 1320-24, 
casilla de correo 859, 
Oficina de Representacién 
de Editoriales, 
plaza Cagancha 1342, 
1. piso, 
MONTEVIDEO, 
USSR 
Mezhdunarodnaja Kniga, 
Mosxva G-200. 
Libreria y 
calle 
local A al lado General Electric, 
Sabana 
CARACAS, 
VIET-NAM 


Xuan-Thu, 
185-193, rue Tu-Do, 
B.P. 283, 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Jugoslovenska 
Terazije 27, 
BEOGRAD. 
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